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Books. 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, 
Ph.D.. L.H.D. (“ Handbooks of Archeo- 
logy and Antiquities.”) Pp. 375. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1909. 
10s. ) 

TaERE is a great deal in this book which 
perhaps has not been put together so com- 
prehensively before, at least in English. 
There is a serious attempt in it to grapple 
with the facts of Greek building, and to 
exhibit these facts by means of line diagrams 
—in itself a most excellent thing. There are 
plans, elevations, and isometric diagrams of 
such features as dentil cornicing, coffering 
for ceilings, triglyph construction, and the 
like, which, essential as they are to the 
practical student, have a way of being left 
out in books purporting to deal with Greek 
architecture. The description and delinea- 
tion of decoration, finishing, and painting is 
as complete as any we have seen. Most 
books which deal either wholly or in part 
with Greek architecture are simply irritating 
in this respect. whereas what one has been 
waiting for for some time is an account 
dealing with the meaning and structure of the 
decorative forms and the minutie of their 
application. This, and much more, a book 
on Greek architecture ought to give us, 
though the plea no doubt is that the actual 
examples, so fragmentary, are scattered over 
the wide world in museums when they are not 
to be found on sites. 
be advanced that it is impossible to give 
history, geographical distribution, the inter- 
relation of style and form and structure, 
together with an adequate account of building 
fact, between the covers of one book that 
must-satisfy a commercial condition in not 
being too bulky. 

Professor Marquand has avoided this last 
dilemma by almost completely ignoring 
historical aspects and consecutive develop- 
ment along certain lines, and the result is 
that, for all its good points, the book is, in 
one sense, disappointing. Its arrangement 
is not only, to our thinking, largely on a 
mistaken plan, but—a natural resultant— 
| the matter is so jumbled together that it 
| has, so to speak, no head, body, or extremities 
that one can get hold of. Thus it would be a 
bewildering book to put in the hands of 
students. We are convinced that, though 
the student must be taught building fact 
above all, he ought to have it presented to 
him in a systematic manner, so that, inci- 
dentally, he is led to perceive the right 
trend of historical development. We have 
laid stress on this educational question 
because the author of the book is a professor 
In one of the American Universities, and, 
We presume, is concerned with the training 
of youth. 

The chapter on “Proportion” contains 
much interesting matter collected from 
various authors, but it might have been 
made more constructive with advantage. 

The book is divided into the following 
groups or chapters :—Materials and Con- 
struction, Architectural Forms, Proportion, 
Decoration, Composition and Style, and 
Monuments. This arrangement, in its way, 
might be well enough, but the author surely 
we far more than is legitimate under 

€ heading “ Decoration” ? The same may 

. for his chapter on “ Monuments,” 

a ch includes houses, agora, and other 
‘asses of buildings of a utilitarian character. 


Greek Architecture. 





Interspersed with the line diagrams in the 
text are several photographic illustrations, 


judicious reference to Napoléon’s beneficent 


influence. on scientific and artistic research, 


which are, on the whole, excellent and well- | 
chosen. The line diagrams, however, are | 
| seven more chapters, to describe the dis- 


by no means so careful and accurate through- 


out as they ought to be in a work of this | 
kind. The student is misled by seeing | 
refined Greek mouldings represented as if | 
| discoveries in Greece and elsewhere, and the 


they were coarse Roman examples, even 
when the mouldings are particularly noted; 
see, for example, the Lysi:rates base on 
p. 85, and the Parthenon echinus on p. 97, 
both coarsely and even wrongly represented. 


The diagram showing the shaft of the | 


Mycene Lion’s Gate. on p. 87 is also 
exaggerated in its taper. 
singular lack of any attempt to explain 
development of form is seen in the descrip- 
tion of the Ionic capitals on p. 95. 


other hand, many statements, and especially | 


tabulation of facts by Professor 


show penetration and 


the 
Marquand, 


An example of a | 


On the | 


wide | 


| archeologist. 


| 
| 


| 


knowledge—such statements, for example, | 


as that the dentil band was important enough 


to be ranked as a frieze (p. 114), and that | 
| Mycenz were withheld until recently—that 


giving prominence to the “ in antis”’ type of 
Greek temple, with other remarks on the same 
subject (p. 310). 

There is an excellent bibliography at the 


the book begins, practically, with Lord 
Elgin and the Parthenon, and goes on, in 


coveries of Etruria and the Nearer East, the 
greater and lesser Hellenistic sites, the Pre- 
historic Period, the significance of isolated 


great civilisations of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia. 

A chapter at the end sums up the results in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, in- 
dicating the past and present aims of the 
Then follow a very useful 
chronological table from 1790 to 1908, and a 
reasonably good index. The text is illus- 
trated by twenty-eight plates—mostly 
photographic—and a frontispiece. 

With such a collection of material before 
us it is almost impossible to pick out in a 
review any special facts of interest, but one 
might mention two, as remarkable as they 
are regrettable : that the reports of the Greek 
overseer on the original excavations at 


is, till long after many competent authorities 


| had published their studies on the remains ; 


end of the volume, together with a glossary | 
of the Greek words employed in the text, | 
' see at present) has not yet appeared. The 


a much-needed list of the abbreviations 
employed, and a general index. We agree 
with the use of the Greek words in the text 
to define accurately the classical names for 


The plea might also | features, though some of the English words 


/used are surely unnecessary and even 


pedantic. One notes at random such 
words as toichobate, parallelopipedon, and 
kosmophoros, though there are scores of 
others. 
painfully heavy to handle. 





A Century of Archaological Discoveries. By 
Proressor A. MICHAELIs; translated by 
BeEtrtinaA KAHNWEILER ; with a preface by 
Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. Pp. 340. 
(London: John Murray. 1908. 12s.) 


WE hope this book will reach a wide public. 
Apart from that, the future historian would 
do well to have it on his shelf, not only for 
its obvious quality as a record of fact, but 
as presenting a vivid picture of the forces 


and that the plan drawn by Kawerau of the 
Greek explorations on the Acropolis (prac- 
tically the first full disclosure of what we 


description of the Prehistoric work is, on the 
whole, most excellent, but it is rather 


' unguarded at present to say that the Palace 


The volume is compact, but most | 


of Knossos was found in successive strata, 
though the outlying city, in places, was so 
found. The author also explains the 
conclusions about Mycenz and Egypt before 
he has dealt with the important Cretan 
evidence at all. ' 

In dealing both with the Ara Pacis and 
Tel-el-Amarna, there is some repetition, 
and in the case of the former there is no 
cross reference to the statements. All these 
might be corrected in a future edition. On 
the other hand, we notice two happy 


' remarks, one a comparison and the other an 


which led the march of archeological dis- | 
covery in a century of marvellous progress | 


in other directions. There is a clearness 
about the style which is pleasant in a 
work of this kind, and one feels 
the picture presented is a true one. 
besides being clearly written, the 


that | 
But | 
book | 


is informed by a very wide knowledge, | 


and our sense of this broadens more and 
more as we read. Professor Michaelis is 
evidently completely in his element in 
speaking of sculpture, and in that department 
only does he venture into any large expres- 


sion of individual opinion alongside of his | 
opportunity missed; for, in spite of the 


statement of fact ; but this is only natural, as 
any mind in archeological study must 
specialise in one or at most a very few fields 
in these times. He has some excellent 
remarks on specialisation in archeology 
towards the end of the book. 

The interest of the pages is constantly 
revivified by the personal element which is 
inseparable from the subject, being, as it is, 
in one aspect, a series of short biographical 
records. After a ~ésumé of events towards 
the end of the XVIIIth century in which 
the English played a large part, and a 


opinion; that Knossos is to Mycenze and 
Paaestos as Versailles is to the Wartburg, and 
that the war-cry, “The Orient or Rome,” 
in dealing with Byzantine origins, may calm 
down into the Orient and Rome. 

The translator appears to have done her 
work well. The book is a:tractively got-up 
and light to handle. We noticed two 
misprints ; Scokas for Scopas, on p. 246, and 
van Bissing for von Bissing, on p. 262. 





Stained-Glass Tours in England. By 
CHARLES HitcHcock SHERRILL. Pp. 248. 


(London: John Lane. 1909. 7s. 6d.) 


WE have read this book, although with 
enjoyment—the enjoyment that one always 
gets from the work of an enthusiast—yet 
with a certain amount of disappointment, 
because to some extent it represents an 


splendid pioneer work of Winston and 
careful studies by Joyce and others, a really 
complete, satisfactory account of English 
stained-glass has yet to be written. 
Winston, before whose time no classifica- 
tion of medieval stained-glass had been 
attempted, divided it into three main 
periods, which he named after the corre- 
sponding styles in architecture—Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular; but 
no one has yet attempted to go further and 
trace the work of different schools or of © 








2 


individual artists. Yet in some cases the 
names of the latter are known, such as John 
Thornton, of Coventry, who painted the 
great east window of York Minster, and 
whose work there differs considerably from 
the other work of the period in the minster 
and elsewhere in York—work probably of 
the local school, and which has marked 
peculiarities of its own. We had hoped 
that a writer like Mr. Sherrill, with leisure 
to visit practically all the important remains 
of stained-glass in England, and enthusiasm 
for the subject, might have attempted 
something in this direction, but in this we 
are disappointed. It is true that in speaking 
of Coventry he mentions John Thornton, 
but we should have liked the subject followed 
up. As it is, Mr. Sherrill adds practically 
nothing to what has been already written 
on the subject. 

» Indeed, in the earlier part of the book 
we have to complain that he tells us so 
very little about the glass at all, and that 
little does not always show very close or 
careful observation. Thus, of the chapter 
on Canterbury, nine pages are filled with 
somewhat rambling gossip about the town 
of Canterbury and only five with a descrip- 
tion of the stained-glass windows in the 
cathedral, although they are the most 
important remains of. thirteenth-century 
work in the south of England. He notices, 
however, their resemblance to contemporary 
French work, which is very marked; but 
some explanation of the stories illustrated 
in the glass would surely not have been 
out of place in a book of this kind. 

So, again, in speaking of the great rose 
windows in the transepts at Lincoln, he 
never mentions whether they are composed 
of figure subjects or of ornaments only ; 
and of the famous “ Bell-Founders’ ” window 
at York, he merely says that it is “ appro- 
priately ornamented with numerous bells,” 
not, apparently, having noticed that the 
figure subjects show the whole process of 
making a bell. 

There is less, however, to complain of 
on this score further on in the book, when 
Mr. Sherrill deals with Perpendicular and 
Renaissance work, in which he seems to 
take more interest. He has realised the 
importance of the windows in the ante- 
chapel of New College, Oxford, as marking 
the transition from Decorated to Perpendicu- 
lar, though he does not mention their 
probable author, Thomas the glazier, who 
left his own portrait in the glass of Winchester 
College Chapel—glass, alas! “restored” in 
the manner of the early XIXth century— 
and who, if anyone, was probably responsible 
for the birth of the new style. 

Often, too, he falls into error from in- 
sufficient study of the authorities, as when 
he repeats the long-exploded legend concern- 
ing the origin of the Fairford windows, 
alleging in good faith that “the records state 
that Richard Tame caused the building to 
be erected and finished in 1493 expressly for 
the glass which had been captured at sea 
from a Dutch vessel.”” There is no evidence 
whatever for this story, which is not found 
in any account of the glass before 1700—the 
glass not being mentioned in Tame’s will— 
and the internal evidence against it is con- 
elusive. The architecture of the canopies is 
English, the glass contains English royal 
badges, and it perfectly fits the Perpendicular 
tracery of the church, which would hardly 
be the case if, as the story goes, it had been 
made in Flanders for a church in Rome. 
On the other hand, it undoubtedly contains 
many details which are Flemish in character, 
and the most probable explanation is that 
it was made in England by a glazier who had 
Flemings in hisemploy. Of the east window 
at Fairford, by the way, the author makes 
the amazing statement that the original 
background has been replaced by white glass, 
whereas many of the details, such as the 
arms of the crucified thieves, are painted on 
this white background, showing it to be an 
integral part of the original window. 

Again, in speaking of the contract for the 
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glazing of the 
Warwick, he says :— 


“It there appears that the executors of Richard 
Earl of Warwick were not satisfied with the then 
prevailing English system of soft tints, and also 
that they were sufficiently advised of the state of 
the art on the other side of the channel to realise 
that the richer hues which they demanded could 
be obtained in France, even though it was im- 
possible or difficult in England. We read that they 
required the glazier, John Prudde, of Westminster, 
to work ‘with glasse beyond the seas, and with 
no glasse of England.’ ”’ 


On the strength of this he proceeds to 


draw a contrast between this and other work 


of the same date, of which he assumes the 
material to be of English manufacture. Let 
us quote Winston on this point :— 

““T imagine that the use of foreign glass at 
this period was Mot infrequent. For I cannot 
perceive that the material used in these windows 
differs in texture or tone from much other glazing 
of the same date with which I am familiar. The 
small effect that the weather has had on it proves 
it to be of a very hard kind, but glass of an equally 
hard nature and of the same date may he seen 
elsewhere. Nor is there anything remarkable in 
the quality of the colours.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Sherrill or with 
Mr. Lewis Day, whom he follows, in classing 
the great east window of Gloucester Cathedral 
choir as Perpendicular. The tracery, it is 
true, is Perpendicular—one of the earliest 
examples known—but the glass-worker has 
in this, as in sonte other cases, lagged behind 
the architect, for figures, draperies, and 
canopies are all typically Decorated work. 
The only sign of change is in the increased 
amount of white in the window, and this 
is not enough to warrant its being classed 
a3 Perpendicular. 

In spite of these defects, Mr. Sherrill has 
supplied a real want in providing a most 
useful catalogue, with itineraries and maps, 
of the principal remains of stained-glass in 
England. Indeed, though Long Melford and 
Hessett should certainly not have been 
omitted, and the large amount of stained 
glass at Stamford, though much mutilated, 
calls for mention, still, the list is, on the 
whole, wonderfully complete, and _ the 
author’s love of his subject makes the book 
extremely readable. 


French Cathedrals. 


By JosrepxH and Eriza- 
BETH PENNELI. Pp. 424. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. 20s.) 


AutHouGH this work makes no claim to be 
technical either as regards the treatment of 
matter or drawings, there are few architects 
probably who, should the book come into 
their hands, will not read with pleasure the 
bright and enthusiastic record of the impres- 
sions that Mrs. Pennell has given us ag 
the result of her repeated visits to the 
various cathedrals and_ cities described. 
Mr. Pennell is so weil known as an 
able draughtsman in black. and white 
that any work bearing his name carries a 
guarantee of artistic value. He contributes 
183 drawings to the book, and, with few 
exceptions, they bear evidence of much 
patient labour and skill. Some are repro- 
duced in haif-tone from wash-drawings, 
others—the majority—are from line-drawings, 
The wash-drawings have been chiefly used 
in the illustration of the interiors, wheré 
breadth of treatment was necessary to give 
the effect of scale, such as the picturesque 
interiors of the Cathedral at Toulouse, 
Ie Puy and Poitiers, Chartres and Albi. 
Perhaps Mr. Pennell has done nothing 
finer than the series of pen-drawings given 
in illustration of the imposing brick cathedral 
of Albi, so strangely unlike the other 
cathedrals of France. The picturesque 
grouping in the more distant views, the 
street scene, with the lofty western tower, 
the steps to the flamboyant south porch, 
and the porch itself, the richness of the 
carving looking richer by contrast with the 
massive and comparatively unadorned brick 
walls of the main building, and, lastly, the 
rood screen and side screens of the choir have 
given the artist subjects for his skill, of 
which he has taken full advantage, the 
knack of rendering elaborate detail with- 
out the loss of breadth. We can fully 


Beauchamp Chapel at 
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sympathise with the impression produced } 
the first visit to Le Puy, and the drawi y 
illustrating it, and also those of Arles and 
St. Gilles. are no less beautiful in their wa 
than those of Albi. F 

Notre Dame, Chartres, Rheims, Laon 
Bourges, Le Mans, Rouen, and Amieis make 
a goodly list, and the final chapter deals with 
the incompleted cathedral at Beauvais—the 
“Jast word ” in French Gothic. We should 
have liked further illustrations of Beauvais— 
the drawings given rather fail adequately to 
express the great scale on which the church 
has been designed or the richness of some 
of itsdetails. Some day we hope Mr. Pennel] 
will make further drawings of it. And we 
would willingly have spared the drawing of 
the central spire at Rouen—a moustrosity in 
iron, to which even Mr. Penuell’s drawine 
cannot reconcile us—in exchange for : 
drawing of the tower of St. Romain at the 
north end of the west front, perhaps one 
of the most beautiful towers in France. 

The great additional dignity given to 
these buildings by the flights of steps that 
in so many cases lead up to them is well 
brought out in the drawings of Arles and 
St. Gilles, Bourges, Rheims, Amiens, and 
Le Puy. Those at Albi have already been 
referred to. Rouen is an exception, and, 
splendid as its facades are, they suffer when 
compared with those that are more boldly 
raised above the surrounding levels. The 
nature of the site has no doubt in some 
cases necessitated the treatment, but the 
medieval builders always appeared to have 
rejoiced in any opportunity of introducing 
them, as Mr. Pennell has been ready to 
realise their artistic value in his drawings. 
We have no space for a further detailed 
description of the drawings: there are few, 
it any, that we could well do without, and 
the distant views, the street scenes and 
market-places, with their cleverly-drawn 
groups of figures, lend a reality, charm, and 
scale to the drawings which the average 
draughtsman cannot hope to accomplish. 
Small ground plans of nearly all the principal 
churches described have been inserted in the 
text—for the most part from Viollet le Duc’s 
“Dictionary.” They supply just that 
technical item of information necessary to 
enable the reader to fully appreciate the 
points of view in the drawings, besides being 
in themselves a useful series of small 
comparative diagrams. 





Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By 
W. Macponatp Srnciarr, Archdeacon of 
London, Canon of St. Paul’s. Pp. 482. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 1909. 16s.) 


Tuts is a large and valuable book of its kind, 
but its value is not in a special sense archi- 
tectural. The general architectural history 
of old and new St. Paul’s is included in it, 
but it is to a great extent an ecclesiastical 
and social history of events and personages 
grouped around St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
having more or less direct relation with it. 
To this are added various chapters of special 
information ; the diary of Green, who was 
for many years verger of the Cathedral, 
recording (from the verger’s point of view) all 
the principal events which had occurred at 
the cathedral during his term of office ; a list 
of the monuments with the names of their 
artists ; a list of organists of the cathedral, 
with a little biographical information 10 
regard to each, some of them having been 
very eminent names in their art. : 
As a history of events connected with 
the cathedral it is a work of great interest 
and full of information, but there is nothing 
new in regard to the architectural history oF 
design of the cathedral, which is the side 
of the matter with which we are concerned ; 
nor does the author appear to have any 
critical opinions to express, beyond a general 
admiration for everything (except, we admit, 
Wren’s unhappy design with the spire on 
the centre of a dome). He hardly seems 





to be aware that the suitability of Sir William 
Richmond’s mosaics for a Renaissance 
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cathedral is a point that is open to a good 


deal of discussion, or that there is anything 
to be said against the manner in which the 
visible choir has been shortened by the 
yather gaudy reredos, or the singularly 
jnarchitectural device of placing a reredos 
which is semicircular in plan in front of a 
semicircular apse, or the clumsy way in 
which the cornice of the reredos is made to 
cut into one of the pilasters, without any 
attempt to connect it logically with the 
previously existing architecture. _ 

These, however, are points which general 
readers care little about, and this is a book 
for the general reader. As such it is a mine 
of information, and will doubtless find place 
in many a library. 
= The * adh . illustrated by pen-line 
sketches by Mr. Louis Weirter, which are 
good and free in style as far as the illustrations 
of details and portions of the building are 
concerned, but the general views of exterior 
and interior are not equal to what one ought 
to find in a book of this importance. 





Domestic Sanitary Engineering and Plumbing. 
By F. W. Raynzs, R.P. Pp. 474. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1909. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir young plumbers and sanitary engineers 

fail to fathom the mysteries of their craft, 

they can no longer make the excuse that there 
is no one to teach them and no books from 
which they can learn. There are already 
many books written by teachers and others, 
and here is another book by another teacher— 

a book, be it said, from which the eager 

student can learn much. It is not a collec- 

tion of disjointed lectures, but an orderly 
treatise on plumbing and sanitary engineering 

—not sanitary engineering and sanitary 

plumbing cnly, as the short title might lead 

one to think, but plumbing generally, 
including water supplies (cold and hot), and 
low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus, 
as well as sheet-lead work, drainage, and 
sanitary fittings and plumbing. It is a book 
of 474 pages with 277 illustrations, and 


- contains fourteen chapters, an appendix, 


and asufficient index. In its scope it includes 
materials and their properties, roof-work, 
pipe-bending and fixing, joints in pipes, solders 
and lead-burning, sanitary fittings, soil-pipes 
and waste-pipes, drainage, the treatment of 
sewage from country houses, water supply, 
pumps, and rams, hydrostatics and 
hydraulics, domestic hot-water supply, and 
low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus. 
The author has planned his work carefully, 
and.no part of his subject has been treated 
at disproportionate length. Some branches 
of the plumber’s work—gas-fitting, for 
example—are not discussed at all, but in a 
handy text-book of this kind it is obviously 
impossible to cover the whole ground. There 
are other omissions, however, which are on 
a different footing. The chapter on domestic 
hot-water supply occupies sixty-one pages, 
but not a word is said as to the materials to 
be used for the circulation-pipes, branches, 
feed-pipes, tanks, and cylinders. There 
is no reference in the index to wrought-iron 
pipes, tubes, or barrels, and we can find no 
detailed account of them in the text; the 
seven lines on page 19 do not explain the 
difference between the kinds known as gas, 
water, and steam, nor does the paragraph 
on pipe joints (page 110). In the chapter 
on water supply nothing is said about the 
weights of lead pipes for different sizes and 
pressures, and the weights of lead waste- 
pipes are not given in the chapter on soil 
and waste pipes. Drain gullies are somewhat 
inadequately treated; in the two drainage 
plans (Figs. 132 and 150) manholes are 
not shown at all the junctions, and the 
least that ought to be done would be to 
provide for these branches gullies with 
mspection arms and covers, so that the 
branches could be cleared without breaking 
the drain, but gullies of this kind are not 
mentioned. In the upper part of Fig. 132 


‘two gullies and a vent pipe, within a few 
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feet of each other, ought certainly to have 
been connected to one inspection chamber. 
Safety-valves are mentioned in connexion 
with domestic .hot-water supply, but not 
with heating apparatus. These, however, 
are very trifling blemishes in an excellent 
book. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it, not only to the young plumber, 
but also to the master plumber and to the 
architectural student. The illustrations are 
clear, and the text combines theory and 
practice in a very interesting and useful 
way. 





Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing. By 
A. Herrine-SHaw, A.RS.T Part IL 
Pp. 307. (London: Gurney & Jackson. 
1909. 6s. 6d.) 


THis is another book on sanitation and 
plumbing by another teacher. In size and 
appearance it is almost exactly like Mr. 
Raynes’s book on the same subjects reviewed 
above, but owing to the use of thicker paper 
and the inclusion of a number of half-tone 
illustrations printed on separate sheets there 
are only 318 pages of text. Mr. Herring- 
Shaw’s book, however, is planned on a larger 
scale than the other, and will be completed 
in two volumes, of which the first lies before 
us. This deals with materials, pipes and 
pipe-joints, traps, soil-pipes, waste-pipes 
and vent-pipes, sanitary fittings and drainage. 
The second volume will treat of water supply, 
domestic hot-water services, warming, and 
ventilation. In his book Mr. Raynes has 
a long chapter on roof-work, but with this 
exception each author has set himself the 
task of writing on the same subjects, and 
somewhat curiously the subjects are dis- 
cussed in almost exactly the same order. 
Mr. Herring-Shaw’s two volumes, notwith- 
standing the omission of all reference to roof- 
work, may be expected to contain about 
50 per cent. more text than Mr. Raynes’s 
single volume, the result being that the 
subjects common to the two authors are on 
the whole more fully discussed by the former 
than by the latter. The 307 pages of text 
and about thirty-two pages of half-tone 
illustrations in Part I. of Mr. Herring-Shaw’s 
book correspond with 200 pages dealing 
with the same subjects in Mr. Raynes’s 
book. The advantage of this extension of 
space is seen more particularly in the chapters 
on sanitary fittings and drainage. Mr. 
Herring-Shaw has been able to include a 
large number of illustrations of sanitary 
fittings, many of them being half-tone blocks 
reproduced from excellent wash-drawings 
supplied by the manufacturers of the 
fittings ; the drainage illustrations are also 
more varied. 

But we have said enough by way of com- 
parison. It is time to look more closely 
at Mr. Herring-Shaw’s book. He has much 
to say of great use to the student, but he does 
not always express himself. in the most 
elegant way ; thus on page 149 the words, 
“shoulder of the socket’’ are repeated 
three times in four full lines, and on page 152 
and elsewhere “may” is repeatedly used 
for “can.” Figs. 834 and 115 do not tally 
with the text. On page 224 Beardmore’s 
formula(V = 55 “ H2F) for calculating the 
velocity of flow in sewers is given, but there 
is no explanation of the term H, “ hydraulic 
mean depth,” and without this the formula 
is useless to the student. On page 228 it is 
written, “ using formula V = 55 V H2F, it 
will be observed that a 9-in. drain laid with a 
fall of 1 in 90 will discharge 712 gallons per 
minute ”’ ; the student will find considerable 
difficulty in observing this in the absence of 
any information as to the depth of flow in 
the drain and of any explanation of the 
method of ascertaining the value of H; 
besides, the formula gives the velocity of 
flow, and not the amount of sewage dis- 
charged. On pages 301 and 302 we have an 
illustration and description of a pervious 
cesspool with walls of “ brick 9 in. thickness 
set in cement mortar’; the more usual 
method of constructing a pervious cesspool 
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is to dig a circular pit like a well and to stein 
it with bricks laid in sand with cemented 
bands every 4 or 5 ft. The impervious 
cesspool shown on page 303 has no other 
ventilation than that provided by the opening 
for the chain-pump at the level of the ground. 

These are small defects which are men- 
tioned so that they can be rectified in a 
future edition. They are trifling in com- 
parison with the value of the book as a whole. 
Mr. Herring-Shaw is to be congratulated on 
having written a very interesting and use- 
ful work on a subject which is now some- 
what hackneyed. 

How Propertyis Valued. By Marcus EsDALE. 
Pp. 250. (London: The Cable Printing 
and Publishing Company, Ltd. 6s.) 

ALTHOUGH the author in his preface states 

that he has “ made no attempt to write for 

professional readers,” we venture the opinion 
that the “ professional reader ” will be by no 
means loth to avail himself of the informa- 
tion contained in this work, covering, as it 
does, almost every phase of the interesting 
subject of valuation of property that comes 
within the purview of the ‘ordinary prac- 

titioner. The fact that it claims to be a 

“* popular explanation ” by no means detracts 

from its value. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the 
many and varied examples given, and the 
author does well in pointing out how great a 
difference in the value of almost identical 
properties may be eifected by varying 
circumstances. As the author truly says, 
“The work of valuation is not merely 
correct arithmetic. If it were so, any 
fourth-form schoolboy might claim to be a 
competent valuer,’ and proceeds to give 
examples bearing out his contention.. 

The examples given throughout the work 
are actual business transactions, with the 
locality mentioned. This greatly enhances 
their value from a practical point of view. 
A very useful chapter is that dealing with 
improved values and intermediate interests, 
which is well explained by concrete examples; 
while some useful information is contained 
in that of “ Analyses of some Recent Sales.” 
In fact, the whole work is thoroughly up-to- 
date—even the Finance Act of 1909 is 
referred to—and after a most careful perusal 
we have no hesitation in saying that, modest 
as is its description, and the circle of readers 
the author professes to write for, many out- 
side that circle will find it a most useful 
addition to their professional bookshelf. 
Small Estate Management. By ALBERT C. 

FREEMAN, M.S.A. Illustrated. Pp, 119. 

(London: Rebman & Co. 1909. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a useful little book, but a considerable 
part, such as that concerned with the working 
of small holdings, is outside our limits. 
Those portions of it which touch on cottage 
and farm buildings will repay perusal, and 
will be found suggestive as guides in case it is 
contemplated to construct this class of build- 
ings. It is very desirable in the case of 
cottages that plans and designs should be 
carefully considered by those who desire to 
erect them, because their comparative 
simplicity inclines landowners to think that 
these habitations can be planned by any 
well-meaning amateur. Comfort with good 
design are the two desiderata, and it is 
because sufficient care is not given to either 
of these objects that so many new cot- 
tages are often hideous and frequently 
inconvenient. 





Building Construction. By Cuartzs F. 
MITCHELL, Lecturer on Building Con- 
struction to the Polytechnic, Regent- 
street, London, assisted by Grorce A. 
MitcHELu. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Pp. 864. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 1909. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts well-known book on building con- 
stuction needs no further praise from us. 
The new edition contains a good deal of 
new matter on reinforced concrete, steel. 
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construction, and other progressive branches 
of the subject. A special feature of the book 
is the number and excellence of the illus- 
trations. Students preparing for the ad- 
vanced and honours courses of the Board of 
Education and for other examinations will 
find it one of the most useful of text-books. 





The Force of the Wind. By HERBERT 
CHaATLEY, B.Sc. (London: Charles Griffin 
& Co., Ltd. 1909, 3s.) 

In this little book by Mr. Chatley the 

effects of wind-pressure are discussed in 

relation to structures, moving bodies, and 
power production, The _ first-mentioned 
aspect of the subject is that appealing 
specially to our readers, to whom we have 

pleasure in commending this treatise as a 

reliable guide which, among other merits, is 

thoroughly up to date. 


o.<-2- 
i Mid 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Art Journal contains the continuation 
of an article by Mr. Luther Hooper on 
‘* Coffers, Chests, and Caskets,’’ illustrated 
with photographs of some fine examples of 
the various methods in which such articles 
have been decoratively treated. There is 
the flat method, as shown in a Dutch 
camphor chest of the XVIIth century and 
Sir Thomas More’s money chest, and the 
method of sumptuous high-relief carving, as 
in a grand chestnut wood Italian coffer of 
the XVIth century; and the architectural 
treatment, shown in a French example of 
the XVth century. On the whole we prefer 
the Italian method ; the architectural treat- 
ment is not really suitable to the occasion. 
“Mr. Pennell’s Nocturne Mezzotints,” the 
subject of an article by Mr. Lewis Hind, 
are studies in night effects, a kind of subject 
which lends itself very well to mezzo-tint. 

The Christmas special number of the Art 
Journal deals with the works of Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse. of which numerous illustrations 
are given, two or three of them in fine and 
successful, coloured plates. 

To the Burlington Magazine Mr. J. Tavenor- 
Perry contributes an article illustrated by 
his own sketches, on ‘‘ Some Square Ambones 
in North Italy,’ a paper of real interest 
to the architect, and containing some illus- 
trations of litthke known works. Among the 
objects of art illustrated in connexion with 
other papers in the issue are some bronzes 
from Dodona ; Chinese ‘ Wares of the Sung 
and Yuan Dynasties” ; and a reproduction 
of an unpublished picture by James Barry, 
‘“ The Education of Achilles.’ which gives a 
much more favourable idea of his powers than 
the wall-paintings at the Society of Arts. 

The Architectural Record (New York) issues 
a * Country and Suburban House Number.”’ 
giving many illustrations of country houses 
by American architects. which should be of 
some interest to English architects. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt, like the 
Architectural Record, contains a number of 
illustrations of small country houses and 
street houses, and it is of some interest to 
compare the German treatment of such 
buildings with the American. The German 
houses, on the whole, are the more original, 
but they have a certain element of oddity 
which the American architects contrive 
to avoid. 

The Local Government Review is the first 
issue of a new monthly, dealing with public 
bodies in their relation to public works. 
It does not appear to go into architectural 
subjects, for Mr. Charles Welch’s article 
on “City Bridges and the Bridge House 
Trust is merely a history of the latter 
and its administration. It is to contain 
‘Monthly Notes” on special subjects. this 
month’s. being on “The Protection of 
Commons, Footpaths, Open ‘Spaces, and 
Rights of Way”; and there is a series of 





questions. and answers on points in Local 


Government Law and Practice. It seems 

likely to be a very useful publication. 
Concrete and Constructional Engineering 

‘contains’ a short account of “The New 


modern performances. 
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Admiralty Works at Dover,’ with several 
good illustrations reproduced from. Public 
Works and The Sphere. A third instalment 
of the series on ‘Tests on Reinforced 
Concrete conducted in Great Britain,” sum- 
marises a few more of the results furnished 
by sporadic investigations in this country. 
It is to be hoped that the particulars given 
by our contemporary may have the effect 
of awakening architectural and engineering 
societies to the need for systematic tests of 
reinforced concrete on lines akin to those 
adopted on the Continent and in the United 
States. The same number contains a supple- 
mentary article, with numerous _photo- 
graphs and drawings of the Western District 
Post Office, built in accordance with the 
Coignet system of armoured concrete. 

The Illuminating Engineer contains fac- 
similes of the Charter and Grant of Arms 
accorded to the Waxchandlers’ Company 
by Richard III. Reference is also made to 
an ordinance of the Waxchandlers made in 
A.D. 1358 concerning the punishments to be 
inflicted upon those who adulterated the 
wax they used for candle manufacture. The 
editor remarks that, although he does not 
desire to revive the pillory for those who 
sell bad carbon filament lamps under the 
guise of metallic filament lamps, yet it is 
evident that until some standard conditions 
are enforced upon the vendors of electric 
lamps, fraud will continue to be practised. 
He mentions a case in which some overrun 
carbon filament lamps were sold in this way, 
the bulbs having been previously frosted to 
prevent the purchaser from seeing the 
filaments. ‘ 

Scribner contains an article by Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, on ‘“‘ The New York Plan for 
Zoological Parks,’ an article from which 
European projectors of zoological gardens cer- 
tainly have something to learn. The fine 
and ample character of the buildings, and 
the extent of range given to the open-air 


cages for wild animals, show things on a | 
_ tains a number of valuable practical sugges- 
| tions on roof coverings, windows, and walls. 

“The Dramatist | 
and the Theatre’ (we decline to adopt the | 


scale which we are not accustomed to here. 

The Century contains an article by Mr. 
Brander Matthews on 
American ** Theater,”’ 


ridiculous spelling 


which destroys the whole history of the word), | 
which is chiefly interesting from the number | 
of illustrations and plans of ancient theatres | 
that are given, including views of the Roman | 
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‘contributes an article on “‘ Road Building and} 


Maintenance,” contrasting American with 
French and English systems. America jg 
as famous for bad roads as France is for. 
good ones, and Mr. Flagg makes no secret 
of his opinion of road-making in his own 
country. The article is illustrated with 
great many diagrams of the sections and 
structure of French and English roads. 

Harper’s contains an article on “Ney 
York—a City of Romance”; rather a new 
idea to connect with New York, but the title . 
is somewhat justified by Mr. Pennell’s illus. 
trations of the effect of the high buildings. 
seen at night. The towered buildings look 
romantic by daylight, too, in a distant view 
of the city, though they are perhaps less so. 
when seen closer. ‘ 

The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist: 
(quarterly) contains some “ Notes on the 
Old Palace of the Archbishops of Croydon,” 
by Dr. J. M. Hobson, and an article on 
S. Ambrogio at Milan, by Mr. H. Elrington. 
with some photographic illustrations. He. 
goes, among other things, into the vexed 
question of the date of the main fabric, which 
has been variously placed as of the IXth, 
the XIth, and the XIIth century, we are 
certainly of opinion that the IXth is too 
early ; but the question of its date depends 
on a great many considerations which it js 
impossible to treat briefly. The article. 
sums up a good deal of information. 

The Church Builder (quarterly) contains an 
article on the remarkable church of St. Mary, 
Whaplode, with a plan. The article ‘is 
partly prompted by the fact that the church 
is in need of structural repair which will cost 
1,500/., only about half of which sum has 
been at present subscribed. It is to be hoped 
that everything will be done to keep in a 
secure state a building of such exceptional: 
interest. Mr. Cardée continues in this, as in 
some previous numbers, the “ Occasional: 
Notes on Church Furniture and Arrange- 
ment,’ which were commenced by the late 
Mr. Micklethwaite. The present issue con- 


The Antiquary contains an article by the- 
Rev. E. Maule Cole on Wetwang Church, in 


| Yorkshire, a small church of considerable 


interest, and with a curious font decorated. 
with the late Norman form of interlacing 
round arches. Mr. Arthur Hussey com- 
mences a series of articles on ‘“‘ The Hospitals. 


theatre at Orange as recently adapted for | of Kent,” commencing with St. Nicholas at 


Mr. 


Ernest Flagg | 


Harbledown. 











B. T. Batsford’s New Books. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
HOUSE, A Short History of its Archi- 
tectural Development from a.p. 1100 to 
1800. By J. Aurrep Gortcn, F.S.A., 
F.K.I.B.A. With 267 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings. 

This Handbook embodies the first-hand knowledge 
of an architect wko is known as a life-long student of 
domestic architecture. The subject is dealt with 
systematically, yet clearly and simply, and without 
undue technical phraseology, so that all who are 
interested in it, whether they be architects, archi- 
tectural students, craftsmen, autiquaries, or travellers, 
wi | here find help in their inquiries, 

Large 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 218. net. 

WINDOWS: A _ Book about Stained and 
Painted Glass. By Lewis F. Day Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. With 300 
Illustrations of the finest historical 
examples of all countries and periods. 


“The illustrations are all good, and some the best | 
black-and-white drawings of stained glass yet produced. | 


It is a book which reflects great credit on all concerned 
in its production.”—The studio. 

“The book is.a msterpiec2inits way .. . Amply 
il’ustrated and carefully ;rinted, it will long.remain the 
authority on its subject.”—Zhe Art Journal, 


4to, art linen, gilt. Price 258. 


ENGLISH LEADWORK: ITS ART AND 
HISTORY. By Lawrence WEAVER, 
F.S.A. With 441 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings of the chief, 
Examples of Art scattered throughout 
England, and including many beautiful 
specimens of Rain Water Heads, Cisterns, 
Fonts, Spires, Domes, Statues, Garden 
Figures and Vases. 

A handsome volume of the greatest interest to 
architects, antiquaries, and garden lovers. 

New Volume of the Survey of the Memorials of 

Greater London. 4to, in paper covers, Price 

25s. net. 

THE PARISH OF CHELSEA. Vol. I, 
including Paradise Row and the river 
front from the Royal Hospital to the Old. 
Church. By Watter H. GoprFRey, 
Architect. Containing a full account 
of the ancient buildings, with 130 full-page 
and smaller Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs and Drawings. 


The Edition is limited to 600 copies, of which 300 
are resorved for Members of the Survey Committee. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectuses of the above and Ful' Catalogue of Books on Art and 
Architec ure sent free on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, LONDON. 
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